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Premiums! Premiums! 

Those volumes of the Genesee Farmer offered 
to be given away so freely, are not going very 
rapidly yet. (See last page of our last No.)— 
There was an error in our last in saying the vol. 
for 1843; itshould read ’42,—that is the year Mr. 
Colman was editor. We will continue the offer; 
giving a vol. for two new subscribers and $2,— 
and also for four new subscribers and $3. 





Letter from Columbiana County. 

Frienp BatenamM:—I am unable to say to what 
extent an interest is felt in this region for the 
proposed convention at Columbus, but there is a 
call published for a county meeting with a view 
to the appointment of one or more delegates, to 
attend whenever it may be held, and there is no 
doubt a meeting sufficiently large for that pur- 
pose will take pies. 

Before much can be done to improve the agri- 
culture of our state, we must have many of our 
old customs and prejudices broken up. We 
must pay less attention to lunar signs, and take 
deeper interest in the improvement of mind.— 
We farmers have too little education, and the lit- 
tle we have is not of the right kind. Our vision 
is perverted, or rather inverted. Some of the 
occupations which contribute least to the gene- 
ral prosperity, are held at the top of what is call- 
ed respectability, while that upon which every 
other depends, and from which, all that makes 
wealth and true respectability has its origin, is 
kept in the back ground. Farmers must be 
taught to think, and to think correctly, before 
they will place a proper estimate upon their own 
calling. ‘There should be a more intimate con- 
nexion between the studies of the school room,— 
or rather, the studies of the school room ought to 
be connected with the operations of the farm.— 
The proposed convention, if rightly directed, 
may be the instrument of much good. 

But I must come to the principle object of this 
scrawl, which is, to request the contributors to 
the Cultivator to give information between this 
and harvest and fruit-gathering time, of the pro- 
ble yield of grain and fruit, so that we shall bet- 
ter understand how to dispose of our crops. Ev- 
ery thing here looks well, with the exception of 
some fields of wheat, winter killed. Fruit of all 
kinds promises abundantly, so far; should we 
have no more hard frost we look for a good crop. 

Respectfully, SAMUEL MYERS. 

New Lisbon, May 1, 1845. 





Improvement of ‘Dairy Stock.—A subscriber 
wishes us to say something about the improve- 
ment of farm stock in this State, especially of 
cows for dairy purposes. It is a matter of impor- 
tance and shall not be overlooked. We will with 
pleasure insert any communication of practical 
value that may be furnished uson this subject; 
and inashort time we may find room for some 
valuable selections in reference thereto. 














Convention of Friends of Agriculture 
in Ohio. 


To be held at Columbus, June 25th and 26th, 1845. 


This Convention is for the purpose of consid- 
ering what measures can best be adopted for 
promoting the improvement of agriculture, and 
advancing the great farming interests of this 
state: and especially to discuss the merits of the 
several bills having reference to this subject that 
were brought before the late General Assembly, 
with a view to the recommendation of such as 
may be deemed most necessary for adoption by 
the next General Assembly. And in order that 
the delegates may have their minds somewhat 
prepared to discuss the questions that will come 
before the convention, they are reminded that 
the projects include the establishing of a perma- 
nent State Board of Agriculture—encouragement 
of County Societies—an Agricultural Survey of 
the State—obiaining Agricultural Statistics— 
protection of Sheep from destruction by Dogs— 
together with several minor questions, all of 
which have been noticed or discussed in the col- 
umns of the “Ohio Cultivator.” 

As the questions to be decided by this conven- 
tion are of great and lasting importance to all 
parts of the State, it is very desirable that all the 
counties be represented, and that the delegates, 
as far as possible, be well informed as to the con- 
dition of agriculture, and the wants of the far- 
mers in their several districts. In those counties 
where agricultural societies exist it is expected 
that delegates will be appointed by the societies, 
(several of them have already made their ap- 
pointments.) In other counties a meeting of 
farmers and friends of agriculture should be held 
forthwith, and a delegation appointed. If this is 
not done, the farmers of a single township or 
neighborhood can meet together and appoint 
some one or more of their number, who will 
agree to attend and represent their township or 
county. 

Now is the time for action, friends of agricul- 
ture—patriots! Your own Onto demands your 
efforts! not in the work of party strife, this has 
too long been the bane of your noble state—but 
to consult together for the general good; to greet 
each other as friends and brethren, and strength- 
en each other’s hands in the great work of ad- 
vancing the noblest and best pursuit on earth.— 
Such a meeting cannot fail to be highly interest- 
ing to those who attend, and will no doubt be 
productive of the most beneficial results. 


*,* Eprrors throughout the state can essential- 
ly aid the cause by inserting the above in their 
respective papers, and assisting, where necessa- 
ry, in the work of calling a meeting for appoint- 
ing delegates. 
Piqua, Miami Co. Agricultural Society. 

We noticed in our last, having received the list 
of premiums offered by the Piqua Agricultural 
Society. By aletter from the president, we are 
now able to give the following additional partic- 
ulars. (We again repeat the request, that all so- 
cieties of the kind in Ohio, will furnish us like in- 
formation. )—Ed. 


Officers of the Piqua, Miami Co. Agricultural So- 
ciety, for 1845. 

Col. Joun Jounston, President. 

Joun Hamitton, Vice President. 

Joxun P. Witutamson, Corresponding Sec’y. 

Joun W. Derrees, Recording Secretary. 

Board of Managers. Stephen Widney, J. J. 

Robinson, James D. Moffet, James Cook, Wilson 
Widney, B. F. Brown and Ralph Peterson. 


“‘This society has been in existence only one 
year, it musters about one hundred members and 
promises us great good to the county. Our exhi- 
bition last fall, being the first was highly encour- 

















aging, the forthcoming one next autumn, will, I 
have no doubt, give an increased stimulus to the 
cause. 

‘“‘We finished planting corn the 26th of April; 
this is a week or ten days earlier than usual in 
this part of Ohio. Last year my wheat crop en- 
tirely failed, owing tothe continued rains, damp 
foggy weather early in June, producing what is 
called the ‘black rust’ upon the straw; cutting off 
the sap and preventing the berry filling. My corn 
and hay crops were unusually heavy and produc- 
tive. This year my growing crop of wheat, is 
what is called the Mediteranean; at this time it 
looks well. The county of Miami must have lost 
in the failure of the wheat crop last year, $40,000 
and in Pork as much more, for the want of corn 
to fatten for market—the flat lands of this region 
produced very little corn last season. 

Respectfully yours, &c., 
JOHN JOHNSTON. 


Plowing with Three Horses abreast. 

Mr. Barenam:—Though not a young man, I 
amanew beginner at farming, and am often 
perplexed todo that which an experienced farmer 
would not only doin a minute, but would laugh at 
thesimpleton who could not comprehend it. Some 
20 to 30 years ago, I frequently saw farmers in 
Pennsylvania and Maryland plow with three 
horses abreast, but not being then engaged in 
farming, I did not pay particular attention to the 
principles of arrangement, although I thought 
Lae tried it, I could doit myself, but after 
trying and getting some of my neighbors, who 
thought they could do it, also, I am still unable to 


fix my gearing so as to place my plow in the right 
place. 
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Above is a drawing of the plan I have tried, 
but it carries the plow too far to the left; the end 
of the plow beam should be at the centre of the 
‘double tree” at A. B is the centre of the plow- 
ed furrow, or path for the off horse. In break- 
ing up my plain (prairie) I find it much too hard 
for twogood horses, though they can doit when 
soft and not but about four inches deep. 

Oxen are too slow and require a driver, and 
a driver is required for four horses. If I can ar- 
range so as to plow with three good horses 
abreast, I would much prefer it. 

Although this is only my second year at farm- 
ing, I have been a subscriber to the Albany Cul- 
tivator, and in connection with a neighbor to the 
Genesee Farmer for several years, but I do not 
recollect of seeing any ‘‘cut” showing the ar- 
rangement of my inquiries. Should you think 
it of sufficient importance to give a cut in your 
journal that will give the desired information, it 
would, I think, be of much value to the Prairie 
farmer. Yours, &c., MARION. 


Remarxs.—We have seen considerable plow- 
ing done with three horses abreast, but the gear- 
ing was of the kind described and used by our 
correspondent, and the same difficulty that he 
complains of was always experienced to a great- 
er or less extent. We doubt whether a remedy 
can be devised that does not include the use of 
too much machinery for convenience; but if any 
of our readers can point one out, we hope they 
will doso. By setting the clevice on one side, 
the plow can be made to run nearer the previous 
furrow, but at the same time it will not work 
quite so well in other respects. A friend to 
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whom we stated the difficulty, suggested using 
a poor thin horse in the middle, and reducing the 
length of the treble-tree. This has the credit of 
some ingenuity though not of very good farm- 
ing.—Eb. 








From the Am. Quarterly Journal of Agriculture and Science. 
The claims of Agriculture upon Gov- 
ernment. 

The whole number of persons in the State of 
New York, engaged in agricultural employments, 
according to the last census, is 455,964; the 
whole number devoted to commerce, is 28,468; 
the whole number employed in manufactures, is 
173,193. It will then be seen from this short 
statement, that the agricultural is, numerically 
epeaking, the great interest in this state; and 
rs same holds true of all the other states in the 
Union, with the exception of Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and Pennsylvania. [In Ohio, the 
proportion is vastly greater than in New York; 
the census of 1840 showing that there were more 
than five times as many persons engaged in agri- 
culture as in all other pursuits. See Mr. Whit- 
tlesey’s Address in our No. 4.—Ed. O. Cult.) 

The fact just stated, that the pursuit of agricul- 
ture is the one in which the great mass of our 
population are engaged, is sufficient to show that 
no other interest can have a greater c!aim upon 
the attention of government; and looking to the 
past action of the legislature, in the encourage- 
ment given to the formation of agricultural soci- 
eties, we think there is evidence to believe that 
this conviction is a general one. Certainly we 
are not aware that any complaint has been made 
in any quarter against this use of the funds of 
the state. No formal argument, therefore, seems 
necessary to prove that government should do 
something for agriculture; the obligation has 
been already acknowledged, and to acertain ex- 
tent acted upon by our own and other states. It 
may, in fact, be looked upon as an established 
axiom in political science, that all the leading 
interests of the nation, agricultural, commercial, 
manufacturing, have claims upon the legislature, 
—claims which cannot be in any case neglected, 
without producing ultimate injury to all. In all 
these departments of human labor there are some 
things which can be done only through the cul- 
lective energy and influence of the state; the re- 
cources of no single person, of no individual cor- 
poration, are adequate to their accomplishment. 
And as government exists, not for its own sake, 
but for the benefit of the governed, the inference 
seems an obvious one, that where there are ben- 
efits which the governed cannot individually se- 
cure, and which can be attained for these by 
government, they are entitled to count upon its 
aid. 

The equitable adjustment of these particular 
claims is undoubtedly attended with no small 
difficulty; how, in other words, shall government 
lend its aid to any one of the three great inter- 
ests before mentioned, without exciting the just 
jealousy of the others! We are disposed to look 
upon this as one of the most important problems 
in political science; it is one which has long been 
discussed, both in Britain and in our own coun- 
try, but it has not yet been satisfactorily resol- 
ved. Some, indeed, very confidently affirm, 
that the true answer to it will be found in these 
two words—free trade; but while this theory is 
‘‘very fair to look upon,” it is still nothing but a 
theory, for not one of the great family of nations 
has ventured to adopt it. 

However, it would be beside our purpose to 
enter into any speculations on this point; one of 
the principles of our national policy always has 
been, and is now, protection;—equitable, indeed, 
even handed, yet decided protection to all those 
great interests in which our citizens are engaged 
—to the merchant, the mechanic, the farmer;— 
all have tasted, in a greater or less degree of the 
pleasant fruit of governmental aid. The question 
which we propose to discuss in this article, 1s 
the practical one, what can the goverment, (fed- 
eral and ay do for the farmer! keeping of 
course within those limits respecting which there 
is no dispute—in what way can the most effect- 
ual aid be given to that particular pursuit, in 
which the vast mass of our population are em- 


ployed? and which is, in truth, the basis and 
support of every other, agriculture. 
* * * * * * 

The great thing, we apprehend, which the 
farmer needs, is to know how to make his land 
in the highest degree productive, at the least 
possible expense. We look upon this as the 
grand problem in agricultural science; and it is 
one which cannot be satisfactorily resolved 
without the efficient and judicious interposition 
of the legislature. And when we consider how 
intimately the solution of this problem is con- 
nected, not only with the primary profit of the 
farmer, but the physical happiness of all classes 
of the conimunity, no man will, surely, venture 
to say that this interposition should be denied.— 
It is a fact which may well seem strange to us, 
that while the mechanic, the manufacturer, the 
man of commerce, by applying the discoveries of 
modern science to their respective pursuits, have 
increased their wealth to an extent which arith- 
metic can hardly compute, the farmer, until 
within avery short period, has remained quite 
unconscious that the same science might be ap- 
plied, with the same prospect of success, to his 
employment—the most ancient and most impor- 
tant of all human arts. But the revelations dim- 
ly seen, or rather prophetically guessed at by 
| Lavoisier, and since his day fully unfolded by 
Davy, Johnson, Leibig and others, establish, be- 
yond all doubt, the existence of a most intimate 
relation between chemistry and a!l the occupa- 
tions of the cultivator of the soil. Indeed the 
discoveries of agricultural chemistry have rushed 
upon so rapidly, as hardly to give us time to 








form a just estimate of their individual magni- 
tude and importance; and while it would be ab- 
|surd to say that they open to the farmer a future 
‘of indefinite progression in the productiveness 
| and productions of the soil, this much may be 
affirmed, that they prove the impossibility of now 
fixing their limits. 

In an admirable article on agriculture, in a 
recent number of the London Quarterly Review, 
it is stated, that “‘between 1801 and 1841, the 
population of the British Empire increased from 
16,300,000 to 26,800,000; and these increasing 
numbers have been sustained with food almost 
entirely by the augmented productions of our 
own improving agriculture. By extensive en- 
closures, draining, &c. an amount of new and 
efficient forces have been called into action 
among the more energetic and intelligent part of 
the cultivators of the soil, especially in the north- 
ern and eastern portions of the island, which has 
been nearly adequate to meet, from our home 
supplies, the increased demand for food, arising 
from the addition of 10,000,000 to the population 
of the empire in the first forty years of this steam- 
rate century.” We introduce this passage sim- 
ply to show how the productiveness of a country 
may be increased—even one which has for many 
centuries been under cultivation. The results of 
particular instances of improvement, as given in 
the article already quoted from, are truly aston- 
ishing; and what is worthy of especial remark, is 
the fact, that the most surprising of these results 
should be placed to the credit of agricultural 
chemistry. 

Now, how shall the problem of greatest and 
most profitable productiveness, at least expense, 
be resolved! In this important work, there is 
doubtless much which the American farmer must 
do for himself, but at the same time he needs, 
and must have, the aid of the state. For, 


1. The first step towards improvement is a 
conviction that we have not yet reached perfec- 
tion. But it is well known that convictions of 
this sort are not very easily awakened in the 
minds of persons moving constantly in the same 
limited circle, comparing themselves with none 
but their immediate neighbors. Such men are 
commonly prepossessed in a degree commensu- 
rate with their ignorance, that no improvement 
can be made. How strong and widely extended, 
for example, has been the prejudice among our 
agricultural population against ‘‘book farmers.” 
This illiberal sentiment still exists, though we 
believe it is beginning to give way. What now 
can be expected of such men in reference to 





what is, not merely a practical art, but a science 


of the highest order, requiring a combination of 
various subordinate sciences in order to consum- 
mate its perfection. It is an established fact that 
the sciences of chemistry, of animal and vegeta- 
ble physiology, of mechanics, form the foundation 
both of the theory and practice of that most im- 
portant art, whose object is to obtain supplies of 
food, by co-operating with those laws which reg- 
ulate the growth and multiplication of the ani- 
mal and vegetable productions of the earth. Ag- 
riculture, says Leibig, is both an art and a sci- 
ence; its scientific basis embraces a knowledge 
of all conditions of vegetable life, the origin of 
the elements of plants, and the sources whence 
they derive their nourishment. Now, looking to 
the vast mass of our agricultural population, in 
their present character and modes of thinking, it 
is vain to expect that they will, individually, 
make those experiments without which there 
can be no atid dinaees. 

2. But even if they had the disposition, the 
great majority of our farmers have not the means 
of making the requisite experiments fully to test 
the virtues of various soils and manures. The 
farmer’s whole capital—we speak of the class— 
is invested in his land, and the usual means of 
its cultivation; his farm is probably not without 
some incumbrance upon it; he cwn, therefore, 
spare neither his land nor his time, for experi- 
ments which may turn out well, and may subject 
him to loss. 

3. Neither can the gentleman-farmer—to use 
aterm which has become somewhat common— 
te depended upon for the determination of the 
great question before mentioned. We of course 
must be understood as speaking of them general- 
ly. There are no doubt many exceptions to the 
remark just made; there are men possessing the 
means, the disposition, and the intelligence ne- 
cessary for the successful prosecution of this 
work. But without enlarging on this topic, or 
meaning to intimate that the labors of this class 
of agriculturists have been wholly useless, we 
have only to refer, in proof of our assertion, to 
the pages of our agricultural papers. These re- 
cord a vast multitude of experiments, and they 
sometimes announce stupendous results—29 to 
70 bushels of wheat to the acre—but they are for 
the most part quite silent as to the expense of 
production. We have read of composts, con- 
taining from twenty to thirty different ingredi- 
ents; now, not to speak of the costliness of such 
a composition for enriching the soil, a circum- 
stance which puts it quite out of the reach of the 
mass of our farmers, the experiment, in a scien- 
tific point of view, is worthless, because in such 
a combination of agencies, it is impossible to de- 
termine which of them are hurtful or useless, 
and which are beneficial. 


The work, therefore, if ever done effectually, 
must be undertaken by the state; she has ample 
resources; she will, of necessity, call science to 
her aid; and she will aim to elevate and benefit 
the agricultural interest, not merely in a partic- 
ular locality, but throughout her entire extent. 
But the practical question arises, in what way 
shall the state lend its aid! In reply to this in- 
quiry, we beg to observe, 

1. That the general government owes a duty 
to agriculture—to American agriculture, and 
this duty is all the more urgent, inasmuch as it 
can be fully discharged without withdraw- 
ing one dollar from the national exchequer. 
The pecuniary means of performing the great 
work to which we have adverted, have been 
furnished through the singular generosity of a 
foreigner. We of course refer to the Smithso- 
nian bequest. It certainly must be regarded as 
disgraceful to our government, that scarcely a 
single step has been taken towards the fulfilment 
of the benevolent design of the testator, though 
several years have elapsed since the money was 
received. We do not mean to attempt an out- 
line of the entire system of instruction which 


should be pursued in the Smithsonian college; 
all that we mean to say is, that the diffusion of 
useful knowledge in reference to that branch of 
human industry, whichis the basis of ali others, 
and in which two-thirds of the whole population 
of the United States are engaged, should be one 





of the prominent objects of its erection. 
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devotion of one-fifth of the sum in the hands of 
government to this object, the interests of agri- 
culture throughout the entire Union might be 
vastly benefitted: the erection of the institution 
near the seat of government would greatly help 
to diffuse its blessings far and near. 

As we have already intimated, we would not 
wish the Smithsonian college to be a mere agri- 
cultural school; there are other equally impor- 
tant branches of knowledge, which should not 
and need not be overlooked; but we regard this 
—— as one which eminently deserves the 
early and earnest attention of the friends of ag- 
riculture in all the states. It is high time that 
the money be used for the noble purposes for 
which it was given. 

2. We believe that a better use might be made 
of the sum which has been placed by the legisla- 
ture of our own state at the disposal of the State 
Agricultural Society. The existing law willsoon 
expire by its own limitation, and in any future 
act, we deem it of great importance that those 
who may have the management of the fund, 
should be directed to reduce the number and in- 
crease the amount of their premiums. In this 
way we believe that much good will be done, 
and at least expense to the state; so far, at least, 
as respects experimental agriculture, if we may 
be allowed to coin a phrase. Many a farmer 
might be tempted to undertake the raising of 
some new production by the offer of a premium 
of one hundred or five hundred dollars, who 
would not venture on the experiment for five or 
twenty dollars. Take, for example, the article 
of hemp; the question whether it can be profita- 
bly cultivated in our state, might, by the offer of 
a high premium, be settled in a single year, or 
in two years at most. 

3. The establishment of a permanent depart- 
ment or a Roard of Agriculture, is a subject well 
worthy of serious consideration. The fact that 
the state society has for some years been employ- 
ed as the agent of the state, seems to us to be a 
virtual acknowledgement of the want of some 
such department of government. Why, then, 
shall we not have one responsible, like all the oth- 
er branches of the government, to the legislature 
and the people! The interest to be watched 
over is a commanding one; it, more than any 
other, affects the general welfare. It deserves a 
department, and we fondly hope that the day is 
not far distant when we shall have one. 

4. The promotion of agricultural science is an- 
other duty which the legislature owes to our 
farming population. This branch of our subject 
is amply large enough to merit a separate dis- 
cussion. e have neither the room nor the 
time to enter into it with the fulness which it 
deserves, but we hope to be able todo so in some 


future number. 


* * * ok * * 





(<The following is a portion of a communi- 
cation that was received too late to be of service 
last winter, butas it has reference to a matter 
that will come before the Agricultural Conven- 
tion next month, the object of the writer will be 
best accomplished by its publication at this time. 

For the Ohio Cultivator. 
Tax on Dogs. 

Mr. Batenam:—I learn from the Culivator, as 
well as from other papers, the subject of taxing 
dogs is before the Legislature. By the report of 
the committee, the object in view, seems to be, 
the protection of sheep from destruction by dogs. 
Laudable as its object is, 1 have, at least, two ob- 
jections to urge against the proposed remedy for 
the evil. * * * * * 

He who objects to a oy ages remedy for an 
acknowledged evil, ought to propose another.— 
Well, here it is. Let the law make all dogs tres- 
passers when off theit owner’s premises, unless 
the owner or his agent is along to see that his 
dog does no violence, to either man or beast.— 
The citizen has an unquestionable right to hold 
property in dogs, but that right should be subject 
to the regulation of equitable laws, as well as his 
right to hold property in anything else. The law 
makes my horse a trespasser in certain cases, and 
why not my dog in certain other cases! Todo 
so inthe latter case, is far the most reasonable, 


because my neighbor can fence against my horse, 
but he cannot fence against my dog. Plain as 
this seems to me, some, at first view, might deem 
it = ager for the law to interfere in the case 
of the dog, whilst they applaud the interference 
of the law in the case of the horse. This, how- 
ever, arises from a want of examination and re- 
flection on the true nature of the two cases. 
From habit I find no inconvenience in keeping 
my horse enclosed at home, that I may have his 
services when needed. Why not then en- 
close or chain my dog, and thus have him at all 
times ready for service by loosing him for that 
purpose, and chaining him when he has perform- 


ject, with an eye to the public good, must admit 
thus managed, dogs would be of infinitely more 
service to man than under the present custom. 
In conclusion, let me say that these views 
are submitted to the public froma conviction of 
the importance of the subject, and a wish to en- 
list those interested in behalf of some efficient 
remedy. In a region of country so intensely 
cold, asa part of Ohio is throughout the winter 
season, every man, woman and child, has an in- 
terest in the preservation of sheep infinitely great- 
er than in the preservation dogs. Let those in- 
terested attend to the subject, and the requisite 
measures, (whatever they may be) will be adopt- 
ed. B. G. W. 
Southern Vale, Belmont Co. Ohio. 





Ohio Wheat Crop. 

We have received several communications 
having reference to the alledged diminution of 
the wheat crop of this State, and the causes that 
have produced that result; we regret, however, 
that they consist mainly of mere opinions, or as- 
sumptions not sustained by facts, and therefore 
not calculated to be of much benefit to our rea- 
ders. Weare not surprised to find many far- 
mers unwilling to admit the correctness of the 
estimates of the commissioner of patents, and we 
only regret that more conclusive facts cannot be 
adduced to prove their falsity. Nor did we sup- 

ose that all of our readers wouid agree with us 
in the opinion that the decrease of the wheat 
crop in this state, is mainly attributable to defec- 
tive farming. As yet, however, we have seen 
no arguments that militate against this opinion, 
excepting as may have reterence to a few cases, 
and those of a doubtful character; for the mere 
fact of a good farmer’s losing his crop is by no 
means proof that he might not have saved it, if 


that we have already given in No. 8, p. 62, all 
of Mr. Ellsworth’s “ tabular estimate” that has 
reference to this subject; and the “facts upon 
which those estimates are founded,” are simply 
the accounts he received in reply to his letters of 
inquiry and through the papers as has been sta- 
ted. Of course no one pretends that these esti- 
mates are to be relied on as strictly correct, but 
simply as the nearest approximation to be had. 
For our own part we think it is highly probable 
that the crop of 1842 was over estimated, and 
that the decrease has not been as great as repre- 





ed it! Nothing but custom can be reasonably | 


urged against the proposed method of keeping|the past three or four years, and that too, while 
dogs, and every man who will examine the sub-| it is on all hanes admitted there has been a con- 








he had possessed more scientific knowledge, or 
adopted a more perfect system of culture. No 
man will pretend that perfection has been attain- 
ed, or is attainable, with the present amount of 
knowledge we possess of the science of wheat 
cultivation; and consequently no one can be 
certain that the same amount of expense and 
labor might not be so applied as to produce much 
greater returns than are at present realized. 

Mr. D. Yant, of Bolivar, Columbiana county, 
in a long communication on this subject, inquires 
of us how Mr. Ellsworth obtained his informa- 
tion respecting the crop of 1844; and adds ‘“‘much 
of the wheat is yet unthreshed; granaries, mills, 
and warehouses all over the state are full, un- 
marketed, unground and unshipped.” This is 
mere assertion, and we affirm it is contrary to 
the facts; for it is well known that the quantity 
of wheat on hand throughout Ohio and the west 
generally, this spring, was considerably less than 
usual, and very little indeed was ‘‘unthreshed 
and unmarketed.” In central and southern 
Ohio many millers have been unable to obtain 
enough wheat to keep their mills half employed. 
As to the inquiry respecting Mr. Ellsworth, we 
believe his information is obtained mainly in two 
ways—first, by numerous letters or circulars, 
which he every year addresses to a large number 
of well informed persons in different sections of 
the states; and, second, from the statistics and 
other accounts of the crops and the seasons, as 
given in the public journals of the day, a large 


for this purpose. 














sented; still the main points are undoubtedly 
true; namely, that there has been a great falling 
off in the aggregate wheat crop of the state for 


stant increase in the number of acres sown. It 
is also true, that during these same years, the 
wheat crop has increased in neighboring states, 
where systematic efforts have been made to im- 
prove agriculture, and from this, together with 
personal observation, we are forced to the con- 
clusion, that the fault lies mainly with the far- 
mers of Ohio. 

The following portion of Mr. Yant’s commu- 
nication, being an account of his own experi- 
ence in reference to this subject, we insert with 
pleasure; and shall be happy to receive any fur- 
ther observations of a similar character that he 
may send us: 

* * * * * * * 7 

“For the two last years my wheat crop has 
been injured by fly and rust; the same has been 
the case in many parts of Stark, Wayne, Tusca- 
rawas, Holmes, Carroll, Columbiana and Jeffer- 
son counties, but more particularly the last year. 
In these counties, the heaviest wheat-growing 
district of the state, the injury done by fly has 
been very great in many sections, but the largest 
amount of damage was from rust. In 1843, I 
had out three fields of wheat, soil a sandy loam 
or plain soil, clay enough to retain moisture, and 
sand enough to prevent baking; two fields were 
summer fallow, and the other corn ground and 
oats stubble. Upon one of my fallow fields, I 
sowed a mixture of seed, red chaff, smooth and 
blue stem, both early varieties. The crop on this 
field was excellent, though some hurt by fly; 
yield, twenty-six bushels to the acre. Next was 
a fallow, sowed with a common kind of wheat, 
known in this part of the state by the name of 
white bearded; a late wheat, which I have sowed 
for six years, is much more apt to rust than for- 
merly, and ripens later. This was hurt with 
rust considerable, though on the best soil of the 
three; yield not exactly ascertained, but it did 
not exceed twenty bushels per acre. The last 
field was oats stubble and corn ground. This I 
have found to be a bad plan, unless the corn 
has been well manured, also the oats stubble.— 
This was sowed with blue stem, (early,) put out 
late, rather for the purpose of sowing in grass 
the following spring, than raising a crop of 
wheat. The straw was some rusted, but the 
grains were well filled; yield twelve bushels per 
acre; average yield of whole crop, nineteen 
bushels and 33 lbs. per acre. 

‘In 1844, I had out three fields of wheat, two 
summer fallows, and one clover ley, plowed in 
the fall. The first was a clover ley, manured 
well, sowed early with a new variety of wheat 
called squarehead, a very early wheat, remarka- 
bly large and hard in the grain, growth rather 
dwarfish; came up and grew luxuriantly until 
first of October, when the fly lit upon it and 
killed more than one half entire. I turned about 
40 ewes and lambs on it, and left them, until be- 
tween them and the fly, there was but little 
wheat to be seen. A thaw in January brought 
it out fine, and in March it promised to yield 
from twenty to twenty three bushels per acre; 
but the fly got in it in April and used it up; 
yield about eight bushels per acre; grain full, no 
rust. A part of my second field, clover fallow, 
I sowed with a new variety of wheat, called 
garden wheat, a late kind, and the balance 


\squarehead. The part sowed in garden wheat 
number of which are taken at the Patent Office| was sowed about four days before the other; oc- 


cupied the best of the field. When harvest 


In reply to an inquiry of Mr. Yant, we state| came, the squarehead was fit to cut 4 days before 
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the other; straw bright and grain plump, weigh- 
ed 634 |bs. per bushel; yield not exactly known, 
but judge it to have been about twenty three 
bushels per acre. The part sowed first with 
garden wheat produced a luxuriant growth of 
straw, but was struck with rust when filling, 
and shrunk considerably; weighed 6 lbs. less per 
bushel than the other; yield per acre not known, 
though it must have been considerably less than 
the other part of the field. The last field was a 
clover ley, turned down in September; wheat 
sowed on and harrowed in; red chaff, smooth, 
and blue stem were the kinds sowed. Straw 
somewhat rusted, but the grains full, yield not 
known, but estimated at about sixteen bushels 
eracre. Yield of whole crop in °44, fifteen 
sabe and fifty lbs. per acre; decrease since 
1843, three bushels and forty three lbs. per acre; 
and this with better farming upon a better soil, 
and with the prospect from the ground and cul- 
tivation, of producing at least four bushels per 
acre more than the crop of 1843.” 


Bee Protector. 

There is now in our office, a new bee hive, call- 
ed **Howell’s Patent Bee Protector,” invented in 
Zanesville O., which is said to exclude the moth 
or miller. It consists of a pyramidal shaped base, 
resting on four legs, upon which are placed three 
boxes o{ about a foot in diameter. The improve- 
ment is in the “protector,” an apparatus fasten- 
ed tothe hive at the entrance, ‘containing vi- 
brating trap boards, upon which the bees light, 
and which are depressed by the weight of the 
bees, to admit them to enter or leave the hive, 
and then to resume their former position, and 
close the entrances to the hive, and thus exclude 
the moth—the latter not being heavy enough to 
depress the trap doors—one bee being as heavy as 
four moths.” It strikes us that this is an improve- 
ment worthy of some attention. When our bees 
swarm, we shall give it a trial and further no- 
tice. Mr. John Vinsonhaler of this vicinity, has 
the right for this and Preble counties. Can Mr. 
Rateham of the Ohio Cultivator, give us any in- 
formation respecting this patent bee protector!— 
No doubt is has been tried in Muskingum county, 
where information might be obtained.—German- 
town (O.) Gazette. 





Answer.—We have seen the above named in- 
vention exhibited in the State of New York, but 
not in actual use. If any of our readers have 
fairly tested it we should be glad to learn the re- 
sult. For our own part we have no confidence 
in its utility. In the first place it prevents the 
free admission ofair into the hive which is ne- 
cessary for the health ofthe bees; secondly, the 
vibrating platforms have to be so nicely balanced 
that they must be very liable to get out of order, 
and cease to operate from the least quantity of 
wax or dirt adhering to them; and lastly, if these 
two objections are groundless, we don’t believe 
that the bees themselves were consulted in the 
arrangemelit,and we doubt whether they will 
consent tohaveso much machinery about the en- 
trance to their domicil.—Ep. 





Facts learned by Experience. 
First.—If you bud peach trees and head them 
down in the fall, you are liable to lose more than 
half of the trees. It is best then to not head 

down till spring after the bud has started. 


Srconp.—If you use fruit buds when budding 
peach trees, you are liable to lose the bud by 
frost during the winter and spring. It is best, 
therefore, to use none but leaf buds, and those 
not so near the extremity of the limb as to be 
weak and immature. 


Tuirp.—lI found no perceptible advantage last 
season in soaking half a bushel of seed corn 24 
hours in two gallons of water, in which was dis- 
solved half a pound of muriate of ammonia, and 
the corn afterwards rolled in plaster. This corn 
was planted in the same field with that which 
was not soaked. We could discover no differ- 
ence in the growthor yield. The only difference 
noticed was, that the soaked corn made its ap- 
pearance above ground, one day before the po 
er. It was planted on the 9th and 10th of May. 
D. LAPHAM. 
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The State Ag. Convention, 

It will be seen by the call on our first page is 
to be on the 25th and 26th of June. (Wednesday 
and Thursday.) We hope our readers and the 
friends of the cause generally will take immedi- 
ate measures for appointing delegates in their 
several counties. Where the distance is not too 
great. not less than five or seven good men should 
attend from a county; others cannot be expected 
tosend more than from one to three; but let every 
county of any considerable population be sure to 
be represented. Insome cases suitable men can 
be found who have other business at Columbus, 
but pains should be taken to send men of intelli- 
gence and patriotism—farmers or those who feel 
a deep interest in the promotion of agriculture. 
Let this be well done and the proposed conven- 
tion will be the commencement of a new and 
prosperous era in the history of Ohio. 





Dr. Lanpvon, of Blendon tp., has not only ob- 
tained for us a large list of subscribers, but has 
promised to furnish our readers with some obser- 
vations on the location and construction of dwel- 
lings, with reference to health, and general hints 
on the prevention of diseases incident to this 
climate and to country life. We hope he will 
find time to do this before long, as we are sure 
his remarks on that subject would be of great 
value to the public. 


thanks for her very friendly letter; it is rather 
too complimentary for publication, but we will 
endeavor to gratify her ‘‘desire tosay something” 
at another time, especially as she has favored us 
with her real name. We wish more of our con- 
tributors would follow her example in this re- 
spect. 

Tue Eprror or tHe “Democratic Star,” has 
our thanks for an extra containing two commu- 
nications addressed to us. They shall receive 
attention in our next. 


(<"More about Wheat and Corn culture be- 
fore long. 





Correction.—In a notice of the American Quar- 
terly Journal of Agriculture and Science, in our 
last, the printer omitted the word Agriculture, 


in the title. We give an excellent article from 
the work in this number. 





(<y" To the Collectors of the Lake Ports.—We 
will give the Cultivator for a year to the Collec- 
tors of each of the Ohio ports on Lake Erie, for a 
correct statement of the amount of wheat and 
flour cleared from their several offices during the 
past five years. (Huron is received.) 





Postage.—Several of our contributors are in the 
habit of paying postage on communications for 
ourcolumns. We do not ask such liberality, un- 
less the article is in some way for the writer’s own 
benefit. Lady contributors especially we hope 
will not tax themselves in this way for our sake. 
Remember too, that in afew weeks (1st July) 
the cheap postage law takes effect; then what 
lots of letters we can send and receive! 


(~The Office of this paper will be open every 
day during ordinary business hours, and a clerk 
will attend to all orders for papers, &c., during 
any time that the Editor may be absent. Corres- 
pondents and others sending articles for publica- 
tion, or letters on business, will please address 
“Ohio Cultivator,” and matters of a private or 


confidential nature should be addressed to M. B. 
Pateham. 





The Season and the Crops. 


Severe frosts on the mornings of the 6th and 
8th of this month, did great injury to the gardens 
in all this region, cutting off the grapes and many 
other kinds of fruit that had escaped thus far, 
together with all tender kinds of vegetables and 
flowers that were not covered, and the best part 
of thestrawberry crop. We regret to learn from 
the papers that the same is the case in nearly all 
parts of the State. Some fields of early planted 
corn were badly nipped by the frost, but have 
mostly recovered. We are now suffering se- 
verely again in this region from drought, but 
hope it may not continue long. 





To protect Crops fom Drought. 


If the present extremely dry weather contin- 
ues, it will prove very disastrous to many fields 
of young corn plants, especially where farmers 
neglect the only preventive means, stirring the 
soil. As soon as the plants can be seen, if dry 
weather, go over the ground with a harrow or 
cultivator, and go over it again and AGAIN, as 
often as possible, so as to keep the soil loose and 
mellow, and our word for it, your corn will do 
better than that of your neighbors, who imagine 
that stirring the soil makes it drier. 

The same will apply to garden crops,—stir the 
ground often, and KEEP STIRRING always in time 
of drought. 





Cotman’s European AGRICULTURE, No. 3, is at 
length received, and we have read it with a 
high degree of interest and pleasure. Several of 
the chapters are in the happiest vein of the talent- 
ed author. We hope to find room for seme 
extracts in our next. We are much gratified to 
observe the names of two or three hundred new 
subscribers appended to the work, and should be 
more ar still if a portion of them were in 
Ohio. 

(The terms are $5, for the 10 Nos, or 50 cts. 
each. A. D. Phelps, pub. Boston.) 

The following is an abstract of the titles of the 
several chapters in this number: 

Agricultural Education; with notices of the 
Glasnevin, Temple Moyle, Brookfield, Larne, Ea- 
ling, and Cirencester Agricultural Schools and 
Colleges; General views of Agricultural Educa- 
tion; Influence of Knowledge upon Agricultural 
improvement; Sciences to be taught; Chemical 
Science; Analysis of Soils; Natural Science; 
Model Farm; oF egw Farm; Economical 
Arrangement of the Agricultural College; Plan of 
an agricultural institution for the United States; 
Elevation of agriculture as a pursuit and a pro- 
fession; Rural Manners in England; A pencil 
Sketch; Life in the Country; Veterinary College; 
Museum of economic geology; ‘ hemical agricul- 
tural association in Scotland; Chemical ag. iec- 
tures; Employment of agriculturists; Guano. 


A Challenge. 

Gordon Lofland, of Cambridge, writes us that 
he will meet Col. Randall, or any other gentle- 
man, with a buck of his own raising, at Zanes- 
ville, on the 4th of July, or sooner, and he that 
turns off the greatest weight and finest quality of 
fleece shall have both sheep with $50; both ani- 
mals to be of the exhibitor’s own raising. 

We don’t know what others may be willing to 
do, but we can safely assure Mr. Lofland that 
his challenge will not be accepted by Col. Ran- 
dail. For, even if he wasin the habit of giving 
or accepting challenges, it would require more 
than $50 and any sheep in Ohio, we opine, to 
induce him to come from central New York to 
Zanesville, and bring a choice buck with him. 

We are sorry to hear that his engagements are 
such this spring, that he is unabie to pay a visit 
to his friends in this place, as he was in hopes to 
have done. 





Wool from Springfield. 


Mr. A. Whiteley, of Springfield, sent us 12 
samples of wool, with a request that we would 
compare them with samples received from others, 
and publish the result. Part of the samples are 


from his own flock, part from Mr. Reid’s, of the 
same vicinity, and part from Mr. Pugsley’s, of 
as many 


Fayette county—one or two bucks an 





ewes from each flock. 


The samples are all fine 
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wool, (of mixed breeds we presume,) though not 
quite as fine as samples received from several 
other flocks, and they are very deficient in live- 
liness of color and feeling, which causes them to 
suffer by comparison with such samples as Mr. 
Stoolfire’s, Mr. Baird’s, and several others in our 
office, as we will shew Mr. Whiteley and his 
friends if they will do us the favor to call and in- 
spect them. In length of staple, too, these spe- 
cimens are deficient, especially the finer sam- 
les from ewes,—those from bucks are fair length 
ut not so fine. We do not perceive much dif- 
ference in the quality of the specimens from the 
different flocks sent us by Mr. Whiteley. 





Editor among the Farmers. 

We expect in a few days to commence our pro- 
posed visitation among the farmers of Ohio; but 
to what extent we shall be able to carry out our 
design cannot yet be determined. We do not 
suppose it will be possible for us to visit many of 
the distant parts of the State, or spend many 
days in one neighborhood, inasmuch as it is ne- 
cessary, forthe present at least, that we be at 
home a few days before and at the time of issu- 
ing each number of our paper. We wish also to 
state that our main object in making these visits, 
will be to gain practical knowledge of the best 
modes of farming in the different sections of the 
State; we hope therefore, our friendson whom 
we may call will not regard usin the light of a 
teacher but a learner—and then they will not 
be surprised if we should ask them a multitude 
of questions. Several of our friends, with the 
best of motives, have suggested that we meet the 
farmers of their neighborhoods and address them 
in public; but besides having no talent for public 
speaking, this would be foreign to our wishes and 
design. Others have invited us to visit counties 
where we have very few subscribers—suggesting 
that our subscription list might be increased 
thereby. This result is certainly desirable to us, 
and would doubtless be beneficial to such coun- 
ties; but we had rather do our begging by proxy, 
if it must be done at all, and spend our own time 
in digging. Besides our main object, as stated 
above, can only be attained in the best farming 
districts, and shese are invariably where we have 
the most subscribers, so as a general thing we 
shall visit such places in preference to others. 

One word here, to those whom we may Visit. 
We have lived on a farm in our day, and have 
spent much time in visiting among farmers not 
unlike the farmers of Ohio, and we like to be 
treated as a brother farmer, not as a ‘“‘visitor 
from the city.” Here, too, we must be allowed 
to say a word to the iadies. If you chance to 
see us ‘“‘prying with curious eyes” into the mys- 
teries of any department of your peculiar pro- 
vince, as the dairy or the cheese room, we beg 
you not to suspect us of any ‘ll intent, or feel as 
though you thought 

“A chiel’s amang ye taking notes, 

And faith he’ll print it,” 
for we assure you upon honor, that we will not 
say any thing personal or severe about any one, 
or speak of places we visit in a manner that will 
give offence to the most sensitive. 

It is our present intention to visit some parts 
of Licking county, next after inspecting a few 
places nearer home; but we may not be able to 
go beyond our home county the present month. 
Perhaps in our next we can say more about 
times and places. 





Columbus Horticultural Socicty. 

At a meeting called for that purpose on the 
evening of May 12, a Horticultural Society for 
the City of Columbus was regularly organized by 
the adoption of a ‘onstitution, and the election 
of the following officers: 

PresIpDENT, Bela Latham, 

Vice Presrpents, W. S. Sullivant and Samuel 
Medary, 

Treasurer, J. W. Andrews, 

Rec. Secretary, Joseph Sullivant, 

Cor. Secretary, M. 8. Bateham, 

Manacers, Dr. I. G. Jones, Jno. Eurr, J. A. 
Lazell, Jno. Fisher, Jr., M. Jewett, Jno. Miller 
and L. Ransom. 

The first regular meeting of the Society will 








occur on the first Saturday in June next, at 
which time a set of by-laws will be reported for 
adoption, and the standing committees be ap- 
pointed for the year. 








LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


*“She’s Nothing but a Country Girl.” 
A young lady, daughter of an agriculturist, after having been in- 
troduced to acompany of professed ladies ina neighboring city, 
heard one of them remark to the others in a low tone, accompanied 
with a scornful smile, “she’s nothing but a country girl.” Upon her 
return home, she sent the scornful Miss a note, which contained 
something like the following lines: 
I know that I’m a country girl, 
And more than this, I know 
That such far rather | would be, 
Than her I’m writing to— 
For pride of heart, and scornful mien, 
Detested are, wherever seen. 


A country girl! and what is there, 
So dreadful in the name? 

Though “verdant,” yet I’ve too much sense 
For that to blush for shame ; 

For it will ever sound as well 

To me, as that of city belle. 


I would not change my country home, 
Where nature’s scenes o’erspread, 

For one where earth can scarce be seen, 
Or blue sky overhead; 

For all the wealth and splendid din, 

Your “languid beauties” revel in. 


What think you of our mother Eve, 
Who dwelt in Eden fair ! 

No luxuries which gold procures, 
Or dainties nice were there— 

And as there were no cities then, 

A country girl she must have been! 


I hope for this you'll not deny 
Your ancient parentage ; 
Unless yourself trom all our race, 
You wish to disengage— 
If so, J pray let old and young 
Be now informed from whence you sprung! 


Eut if, as still I apprehend, 
You are a girl of sense, 
And that it is from pride of heart, 
You make such vain pretence; 
Please know, humility of heart 
Does to our sex new charms impart. 


When next in some disdainful mood, 
To say you are inclined, 

‘*She’s nothing but a country girl!” 
This couplet bear in mind— 

That scorniul lips and haughty air 

Ne’er made a homely face more fair. 


Spring Valley, O., April, 1845. M. B. 


*,* Mr. Epviror:—I perceive in your last paper, that you are in- 
clined to give me credit for the beautiful extract taken from the 
Urbana Citizen; and in justice to the rea! author, I wish to say that 
however proud I might feel to have my name connected with that 
piece as its author, I am unwilling to accept unmerited praise, or 
receive credit for productions that belong to another,—you will notice 
that Spring Valley, from which I date, and Pleasant Valley, are” 
different p:aces—being 30 or 4U miles apart. 

For the Ohio Cultiva‘or. 
The Flowers of Spring. 


“Pair-handed Spring unbosoms every grace; 
Throws oui the snow-drop and the crocus first, 
The daisy, primrose, v.olet darkly blue, 

And lavish stock that scents the garden round:” 
The wild flowers a'so bloom a'ong our path, 
Blushing with every grace; their fragrance shed 
Through balmy groves, and fill the richest scene. 


Here is a world of wisdom! See these beauti- 


ator, at once lovely and beautiful, can charm, 
elevate and fill. 

°Tis flowers that can render home pleasant 
and inviting, give enchantment to domestic life, 
and often awaken in the bosom, inexpressible 
emotions. They too, above all, kindle in the 
heart of the devout, deep aspirations to the foun- 
tain source of all beneficence and delight. I 
would rather cull the wild wood flowers of 
Spring, drink in the fragrance of the flower gar- 
den, pluck the daisy and the cowslip, count the 
beauties of the tulip and the glories of the lily, 
and like the bee that sucks sweetness from every 
flower, read the wisdom of God, and learn some 
instructive lesson from each floral emblem, than 
to revel in the gaudy splendor of the saloon, and 
have the applause of thousands attend my steps. 
Tis the God of creation that gives the Tulip its 
beauty, that fills the Rose with sweetest fra- 
grance, and clothes the Lily in all its glory. “I 
say unto you, Solomon in all his glory was not 
arrayed like one of these.» Solomon was a great 
man; unequaled in wisdom, unrivaled in wealth, 
and clad with a nation’s glory; yet in all his 
glory and splendor he was not arrayed or beau- 
tified, in the eye of God himself, like this humble 
flower. 

We have thought that the individual, who 
can observe the beauty and the decay of flowers 
without reflection or without emotion, is much 
to be pitied. It certainly evinces, in such an 
one, a defective taste if not a defective heart.— 
When we arrive in that world of blessedness, if 
permitted to wander through the fair gardens, 
o’er the green fields, and through the balmy 
groves of Paradise, to resume our appropriate 
work in tracing the wisdom of the great Creator, 
methinks it would be sweet employ: but higher 
joys will be ours; yet doubtless this will form a 
constituent part in the employment of that “land 
of pure delight,” 


“Where everlasting spring abides, 


And never withering flowers.” FLORA. 





Transplanting Native Flowers. 

Mr. Batenam:—lIn a recent number of your pa- 
per, a female correspondent, over the signature 
“Sylvia,” seems much gratified, as also! am my- 
self, that a portion of the columns of the Cultiva- 
tor is devoted to floriculture and original com- 
munications from the ladies. With the earnest so- 
licitation of our fair friend we would, by your 
permission, send in a few numbers, the desired 
information concerning the best time and man- 
ner of removing, or transplanting to our gardens 
those beautiful ‘“‘native flowers” found in many 
of our woods and prairies. 

I have always found the best time for remov- 
ing wild flowers to the garden, when flowering. 
There are a few exceptions to this general rule. 
Ex.—The Pride of Ohio and the Meadow Lily 
cannot with safety be transplanted unless early 
in the spring, or after blooming in the fall. Most 
of the plants, both of the woods and meadows, 
that bloom in April, May and June, such as vio- 
lets, blue-bells, cowslips, the crowfoot, lady’s 
slipper, ete., can be transplanted when found 
blooming. The wild columbine is exceedingly 
tender, and care must be taken in the time and 
manner of its removel. Flowers with bulbous 
roots should be removed early in spring, or in the 
fall, or you cannot, the first season, succeed in 
having so perfect a bloom. I have succeeded 
admirably, however, in all my attempts at so 
rich an accession to a flower garden. As to the 























ful flowers that deck the brow of the virgin 
Spring. How fair Nature paints her charms,}| 
adorns her varied scenes, and lends enchant- 
ment to every prospect! Here is the garden 
rich in fragrance, and yonder the mee and 
meadows smile invitingly with the flowers of 
Spring. Look at their multitudinous forms, size 
and colors; count their numerous appendages; 
taste their fragrance, and let the eye delight it- 
self in viewing the skillful workmanship of the 
great Creator, and then tell me if there is aught 
so fair. The grandeur of the revolving spheres 
strike us with silent admiration; the mighty 
ocean fills us with terror and awe; the tall pine 
waves in sublimity over the everlasting moun- 
tains; but these more humble glories of the Cre.! 

| 





manner it is easy and artless; nevertheless there 
is much taste and seience in their arrangement 
and cultivation. More of this anon. 


Have your flower-bed well prepared—choose 
a cloudy day, and if possible after rain; retire to 
a goad locality—use a garden trowel or a small 
spade in removing them from their places. Do 
this with care. Be sure and abtain all the roots, 
and remove considerable earth with them. Before 
transplanting, take a pot of water and wet the 
earth well, (ifim dry weather,) where they are 
to be set—plant them among trees or shrubbery, 
or in some shady place, or otherwise give them 
aly artificial shade for several days; and in this 
manner we promise you most gratifying success, 


'Ifdesired, I will with mueh pleasure, give more 
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scientific and particular information of a succes- 


sion of spring, summer and fail wild flowers, 
telling their names and giving them their classi- 
cal arrangement. I havea collection, and some 
observations hereafter may be no less acceptable 
to others of your numerous readers, than to 
Syivia. For the present I remain, 
Respectfully yours, 
Pleasant Valley, May, 1845. 
Remarks.— We shall be pleased to receive 
from Fiora an article or two on Wild Flowers; 
giving a list of the most beautiful kinds suitable 
for a flower garden, with brief descriptive re- 
marks and hints on transplanting, &c. It is not 
necessary to give their classification, but the sci- 
entific names should be added to the common 
names, so that it may be known what plant is 
intended. In the foregoing, for instance, we 
cannot tell what is meant by the ‘Pride of Ohio,” 
but if the botanic name were added, we should 
know with certainty.—Ep. 


FLORA. 


Culture of ‘Irish’ Potatoes. 
BY ‘A SON OF THE SOD.’ 





The following is the response of our friend | 


Judge Wilson, editor of the Steubenville Herald, 
to the call made upon him in our paper of April 
15, for information on the culture of Irish pota- 
toes. Our readers we are sure will thank the 
Judge for affording them a hearty laugh, if they 
do not for any more: practical advantage that his 
remarks may confer upon them. 

After inserting the paragraph containing the 
request alluded to, the Judge has the following, 
in the Herald of May 1: 

‘The above is copied fromthe Ohio Cultivator. 
We regret that, although ‘ason of the sod,’ we can 
throw no light upon the mode and manner of cul- 


tivating the interesting root to which it alludes. | 


All we recollect about the matter, is, that during 
the last year of our sojourn under George III. we 
were able to gather the potatoe about half as 
quickly as a good digger could dig them—and in 
those days, the best kind of digger received only 
sixpence a day for his labor, which sixpence 
would purchase as many potatoes and as much 
salt as kept bodies and souls together of said dig- 
ger, his wife, and some two or three miserable 
children. Alarmed at this state of things, we 
made our escape, when about seven years of age, 
from the dominions of said George III. and right 
glad have we been thereat ever since; for the fact 
is, that had we lived there to the age of Methuse- 
lah, it is doubtful whether we would have gotten 
such a handle to our name as Judge or editor, or 
any thing of that sort. We would, doubtless, 
have been promoted in due time, from a potatoe 
gatherer to the rank and dignity of potatoe dig- 
ger; and there we would have stopped, all higher 
stations belonging to the ‘jintlemen.’ In this 
country our residence has been confined to two 
cities, Philadelphia and Steubenville. In the for- 
mer city we rarely saw even the grass grow, 
much less the potatoes. In the latter, or rather 
adjoining it, we essayed to raise potatoes; but 
were so unsuccessful that we are ashamed tosay 
anything about our essay, except barely to state, 
that, after much labor and anxiety, we faised the 
matter of 3 or 4 bushels, at an outlay -of about a 
dollar a bushel, whilst better ones were sold in the 
market house at 20cts. Weareso far a ‘connois- 
seur’ in the potatoe line, that we are fond ofa 
good laughing fellow for our dinner along with a 
fat standing rib of beef, having been accustomed, 
in early life, to that kind of dinner, ‘barrin’ the 
beef.’ 

‘‘We have now given our friend Bateham our 
‘views upon the subject,’ not doubting but that 
they wil! prove entirely satisfactory to Mr. E. 
Mendenhall of Montgomery county, as well as to 
Mr. B. himself. One thing we would intimate to 
friend Bateham:—Jrish potatoes are not raised in 
this State. any more than Irishmen are born in it. 


Irish potatoes are confined to Ireland. All pota- 


toes raised in this State are Ohio potatoes. Mr. 
B. will please take note of this. 





the Tuscarawas Advocate, who is a later impor- | will be the case with these; though it is best to 
‘tation from the Emerald Isle. Ask him for his learn all we can on the subject, so as to be pre- 
'*views on the subject.’ To take from the thing | pared for the worst.—Ep. 
some of its awkwardness, and imagining that we | nee Sehr ely 
three are standing face to face, we'll introduce : For the Obio Cultivator. 
you: ‘Mr. Bateham, I’ll do myself the pleasure to} Fruit Orchards. 
make you acquainted with my old friend Mr. Pat-| Whoever owns land in Ohio may have fruit, 
rick—Mr. Patrick, my new friend Mr. Bateham.” | and especially apples; yet there is an important 
*,.* Our best bow, and, ‘the top o’ the morning difference in situations. © So far as the forest tim- 
to you’ Mister Patrick! And, sure, it is right|ber indicated the adoption of soils to fruit or- 
glad we are to make the acquaintance of the like of | chards, it may be laid down that lands covered 
you and our mutual friend Judge Wilson! For | with chesnutor a mixture of chesnut, are the 
you see it was about old Ireland we were speak- | best; next rich, warm lands, originally covered 
ing—and that most interesting vegetable the Irish with walnut, butternut, wild cherry, poplar, su- 
potatoe; and being that you are a man of experi- | 8, beech and a few oaks; then the mixture of 
ence in that way, mayhap you will oblige the |0aks with hickory,and the worst, simple white 
readers of the Cultivator with a bit of advice, on | 0@k; or perhaps still worse, simple beach. With 
the manner of producing such luxuries in Ohio! regard to elevation and exposition, the alluvial 
—Ep. O. Cutt. | lands, protected by the fogs of large streams, are 
— pretty sure to produce fruit, though somewhat in- 
Anew Enemy in Western Orchards. ferjior; but on the lowlands, upon small streams, 
CHARLESTOWN, Clark Co. Indiana, | fruit is very subject to be injured by frost, and 
April 27, 1845. |especially all kinds but apples. In the flat dis- 
Mr. Bareuam:—Our farmers have this year|tricts the frosts are not so severe as on the low 
been startled by the appearance of a new enemy | lands, in the more hilly regions; but more severe 
in their orchards, compared with which all for-| than it is upon the higlands. On the high I7nds 
mer ones sink into insignificance. It is a worm, | there is a considerable difference in exposition.— 
in all things resembling our common black mea-| A southern exposition is the worst, except the 
suring worm, and is perhaps identical with it.— | lower portion of the hills to the north, the mid- 
Last summer a single orchard was attacked, and | dle portion of the northern exposure of our hills, 
in the space of a few weeks entirely stripped of is about equal to the portion facing the south; 
foliage, causing the death of most of the trees.|and the upper portion of the northern exposure 
This spring, every orchard within three or four | and the summit of the hill are the least frosty ex- 
miles of the one attacked last summer, has suf-| positions we have. Next come in the upper 
fered more or less. I have learned of some fif-| parts of the hills facing east and west. The 
teen or twenty large orchards—some of them) neighboring hills and hollows seem also to have 
containing several hundred trees, that are totally |a considerable influence. Lands that are high, 
destroyed. Several kinds of forest trees, the su- | and protected by a hill to the west still higher, 
|gar and beach particularly, are also attacked, | is an excellent position; but if there be a hill both 

















‘though not to the same extent as the apple and | west and east, it is still better. Sloping lands 
pear trees; the latter of which seem to suffer near small streams are generally frosty. 

|more than the apple. The peach escapes alto-| For peaches very sandy lands are the best — 
gether; the plum is attacked only where nothing | For other fruits loamy lands, containing sand 
‘else can be had. They pass from tree to tree by | enough to make the soil friable, and little subject 
|means of a fine web, similar to a spider’s, myri-| to bake and crack, are the best. 

'ads of which may be seen floating from tree to| Those who can afford it, should plant fruit 
| tree in the orchards. trees in different expositions, for the most unfa- 
As soon as they have attained their full growth | vorable occasionally hit the best; and finally the 
| the worms burrow under the rough bark, and in} great secret is to plant good trees of the best va- 
/all the crevices and cracks about the trees; many | rieties, and take good care of them, and in Ohio 
|are now in that state, and appear to be waiting | the cultivator will generally be blessed with fruit 
| some kind of transformation; what it will be, re-|in abundance, E. NICHOLS. 
mains to be seen. In the orchard which suffer-| Loydsville, Ohio. 


|ed last season, there appeared this spring, with | ee Wee nar ar 

|the first warm wendbene, immense manmiitios of| Cultivation of the Soil around Fruit Trees. 
}small millers, which in all probability were the | Next to a selection of varieties, I know of 
/parents of these worms. The worm is small,/ nothing half so important for the success of 
/from half an inch to an inch in length, and its! fruit culture, as a constant, deep, and thorough 
\bite seems to be poisonous to the leaf. I have! eyjtivation of the soil around young and bearing 
/seen leaves only slightly bitten by them, turn | trees. [ have been astonished at the earlessness 
black and wither in a few hours—a consequence | oj cultivators in this particular; at the same time 
| which would hardly result from the mere injury. | that I have seen much to show the vast conse- 
| If a hard winter, or some other cause, does not “quence of a proper attention. The agricultural 
jarrest their further progress, we shall soon be | census made the annual sales by nurserymen and 
destitute of pear and apple orchards in this part) gorists about 600,000 dollars. Probably 400,000 
of the country. My object in addressing you is | of this is fruit trees. I have seen a great many 
| to elicit information of any kind on this subject | }undred trees set out by various cultivators— 
from yourself or correspondents; to learn wheth- eyjtivators, did I say!—I count myself and say, 
/er these worms have appeared in other parts of| various land-owners, for cultivation seemed often 


the country, and if so, whether any effectual to be avoided,—and (¢7 more than one half of 
‘remedy has been found for them. In Kentucky, | the aggregate of all these trees have been lost, ac- 
|some ten or fifteen miles from here, I am told, | 


: \tually killed, by neglected after-culture. In the 
| they have destroyed a great number of orchards. United States, this would be more than $200,000 

The curculios, too, are more abundant this year | jot every year by bad management, or rather no 
| than I have ever known them, which I attribute management at ail. 


| to the mildness of the past winter. | Permit me to state a few facts in illustration 
| T. W. GIBSON. land proof. . 
| Remarxs.—We are unable, from the imperfect | A friend bought one hundred fine, thrifty, and 
description, to give any information in regard to| very valuable peach trees. He set them out in 
the above insect. If not too late, we should be|® meadow—and as might have been predicted, 
glad if Mr. Gibson would enclose three or four of | about one half were eaten round the first winter 
| the worms in a newspaper to us, or send us a| by mice; and the rest smothered to desth the 
'more particular description of their form, size, | following year by the heavy growth of grass.— 
color, number of feet, and mode of locomotion—| Every one so planted is dead. <A few were 
| whether like a common catterpillar, or like the|p'anted in a potatoe field, and started to grow 
/measuring worm,(Geometra.) Insects somewhat | very finely, and promised an early crop; but I be- 
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“If Mr. B. notwithstanding this detail of our|similar to these, have, at times, made their ap- | lieve the cows have browsed them all down. 
experience, shall still remain anxious upon the | pearance in great numbers in England, and in| A neighbor bought fifty very fine, handsomly 


subject, we do not know that we could turn him some parts of this country, and after doing great | rooted, straight and thrifty peach oo He ~~ 
over to a better man in the way of potatoes, and | mischief for several successive seasons, have en-| them out in a lot occupied with clover and timo- 
in every other way, than our friend Patrick of|tirely disappeared. It may be hoped that this| thy. The transplanting was done in a good 
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manner, and the trees well staked up, as they 
always should be, to prevent loosening by the 
wind. But the clover and timothy overshadow- 
ed them the next summer, no hoeing nor spading 
was given them, and all appear to have vanish- 
ed but three, of which the browsed stumps 
remain. 

Another neighbor bought sixty—a few of them 
were small and imperfect,—rather doubtful cases. 
A good strong board fence was made round the 
lot when they were planted. The ground has 
been kept ever since,—three years,—well culti- 
vated in potatoes or other low, hoed crops. Only 
one tree out of the sixty died, though set out no 
better than the last mentioned; they have grown 
vigorously ever since, and promise fine crops in 
a year or two. The only exception to these re- 


marks, was on one side of the lot where peas were | 


sown, and of course not hoed; when as a result, 
the trees grew only one-haif or one-third as far 
that year, as the next. 


Another neighbor set out fifty peach trees last 
spring. They were all placed in a wheat field 
of very good fertile soil, except one row, which 
stood in potatoes. I examined them after har- 
vest, and found the trees all alive, having been 
uncommonly finely rooted trees, and set out in 
the best manner; of those which grow in the 
wheat, and comprising four-fifths of the whole, 
some had grown two inches, some three, a very 
few four inches, and none more than six inches. 
Of the row which stood in the potatoes, some 
had grown three feet, some two feet, and none 
less than a foot and a half. 


In my own experiments, I find that trees set 
in grass (from necessity) and spaded well round 
several times during summer, to a distance of 
three or four feet each way, will grow about three 
or four times as fast as my neighbors’ which are 
neglected; and those in plowed ground, kept 
well cultivated and hoed with ruta bagas, pota- 
toes, &c., grow about twice as fast as those 
spaded in the grass. J. 3. T. 

Macedon, N. Y. 











Oberlin Agricultural Society. 
Mr. Batenam:—As you wish to know all that 


is going on in the various counties of the State, | 


for the advancement of agriculture, we have 
thought it might not be amiss to communicate the 
following facts. 

There is no living county agricultural society 
in Lorain county. The only organization of the 
kind we know of in the county, is the ‘‘Oberlin 
Agricultural Society,” which has been in exis- 
tence four or five years. Its annual meeting is 
held in March, and its fair in October. These 
meetings have been well attended, and have not 
failed to excite an interest in the community in 
regard to the great objects of the society. Other 
meetings are held during the spring and summer 
at intervals of from one to four weeks, for reports 
and mutual conference on various questions per- 


taining tothe science and art of agriculture. We) 


have the beginning of a library belonging to the 
society; and from fifteen to twenty agricultural 
papers, are taken by its members. 


A public meeting of the society was held some 
two weeks since, a large audience was convened 
and listened to an address on ‘“‘book-farming,” 
and a lecture on ‘agricultural chemistry,” illus- 
trated by experiments. The exercises were in- 
terspersed with appropriate music by the ‘‘Ober- 
lin Choir.” Among the pieces performed, was 
the following, written by N. W. Hodge, a mem- 
ter of the society: 

SUMMER REIGNS.—Arr “ Winter Reigns.” 

Summer, lightsome summer gleams 

O’er mountain-top and plain, 
And shines upon the flashing streams, 
And on the heaving main. 
Her green—her deep and living green, 
Abroad o’er nature throws, 
And every landscape, every scene, 
In vivid glory glows. 
Chorus.—W e joy—we joy in summer’s stay, 
We hail her brilliant reign, 
For light attends her constant way, 
And dances in her train. 


Above us spreads her arch of blue, 
And floating clouds of white: 

The woodland now pours forth anew 
A chorus of delight. 

The summer birds are here again, 
Their notes of joy they try, 

When daylight gilds the eastern plain, 
Or fades in evening’s sky. 

We joy, we joy, &c. 


Around her green and shady bowers 
Of silence and repose, 
Spring forth the tribes of beauteous flowers, 
| The lily and the rose. 
| The corn waves on the upland lea, 
The new hay scents the air; 
The frait hangs ripening on the tree, 
In promise large and fair. 
We joy, we joy, &c. 





The officers of the society for the present year 
are:—D. B. Kinney, Pres’t.—N. P. Fletcher and 
Wm. Wheat, V. Pres’t.—H. C. Safford, R. Sec.— 
U. Hawley, Treas.—J. H. Fairchild, Cor. Sec. and 
| Librarian. 
| We are interested in the proposition for a State 
Agricultural Convention, and hope to send a del- 
egation. 

Ve looked with interest upon your efforts in the 
cause, while connected with the Genesee Far- 
mer, and are glad to hear from you in a nearer 
relation, as editor of the Ohio Cultivator. We ex- 
pect more for civilization and humanity from such 
efforts as these, than from many that make more 
noise in the world. 

By order of the Society. 
D. B. KINNEY, Pres’t. 
J. H. Farrcnitp, Cor. See’y. 
Oberlin, May 5th, 1845. 


| New Staple Crops for the South and West. 


| We shall frequently take occasion to speak of 
| the introduction and culture of new articles of 
| farm produce, as a means of increasing the pro- 
| fits of the farmers of the west, and enabling 
| them more successfully to compete with those of 
|the East, who have the advantage of greater 
| proximity to market. The following extracts are 
| from a communication in the January No. of the 





(anes) Cultivator, by Thdés. Affleck Esq., of 
| Washington, Miss., formerly editor of the West- 
| ern Farmer and Gardener, Cincinnati. The sug- 
| gestions it contains are of great importance to 


the farmers of Ohio, and other Western States, 


| as well as to the planters of the South. 


| After speaking of a project for introducing the 
| writer proceeds thus: 
| ‘That every effort should be made by the south 
to introduce other staple crops than cotton, is 
certain. The over-production is so great that 
| prices cannot improve; at present prices this 
| troublesome crop cannot be grown with profit— 
| in fact not without loss—and the only possible 
| means of lessening this over-production, is to in- 
| duce the cotton planter to turn his attention to, 
| and employ a portion of his force in other crops, 
| or in auxiliary branches of economical husbandry, 
| if even these pay no better than cotton does now. 
| Here it is that a State Agricultural Society and 
farm, liberally supported by the State, would give 
proof of their value. Those experiments in the 
| introduction of new staple crops could be tried 
there, which cannot well be done by individuals 
to any extent, with justice to themselves. Any 
planter can, however, after a few years, carry on 
upon his plantation many practices of economi- 
cal good management—to some of which I will 
| presently advert. 

“I prepared a series of resolutions some weeks 
ago, which [ intended submitting to our Agricul- 
tural Society at its business meeting after our 
last Fair. But so great was the political excite- 
ment at this time, that I regret to say a sufficient 
number of the members did not attend on that 
day to form a quorum. As another business 
meeting will be held about the time your January 
number will have reached us, when I intend 
bringing the matter forward,[ will give you 
these proposed resolutions here: 

‘Resolved, That it is the opinion of this society 
that the present ruinously low prices of cotton, 


| 








| culture of the Olive in the Southern States, the} 


| arises almost wholly from inordinate over-produc- 
| tion. 

‘¢ That a committee be appointed to prepare an 
| address to the farmers of the cotton-growing re- 
| gion; setting forth the absolute necessity that ex- 
| ists for an entire change in the system of farming 
| pursued among us, soas to lessen the quantity of 

cotton produced—to employ a considerable pro- 
| portion of the labor of our slaves in the produc- 
| tion of other staples; and of all the supplies ne- 
|cessary for the plantation which can be so pro- 
| duced, if not with profit, at least without loss. 

| That they shall include, in their address, all 
| the information they can procure as to the staple 
| crops which may be so introduced; with short no- 
| tices of the system of culture necessary for each ; 
|cost of production compared with cotton, &e. 

| ‘That the use of cotton bagging, in baling, be 
| perciealatty considered; information acquired as 
to the cost, in plantation labor, of its manufac- 
| ture; strength requisite, &c.; and the particular 
| grounds of objections, if any there exist. 

| **That they also inquire, whether the establish- 
| ment of cotton factories generally within the cot- 
ton growing states, would not have the effect of 
| counteracting the combinations which are formed 
in the foreign markets to keep down the prices of 
| the staple-—Whether such a demand for provi- 
| sions may not thus be created at home, as to ren- 
der their production at least as profitable as that 
of cotton, and thus divert a considerable portion 
of the labor now employed in the over-produc- 
tion of the latter.—And if, in the judgment of 
the committee, manufactories within the cotton 
region would produce these results, what mea- 
sures can be best adopted to encourage their in- 
troduction. 


“In all enlightened governments, but our own. 
agriculture receives powerful aid and support; 
not so much by means of protective duties and 
imposts, as by the wise measures taken for its re- 
lief when in any manner oppressed. Witness, 
in Great Britain, the frequent appointment of 
committees of the House of Commons, to exam- 
ine into the causes of results the most trivial 
when compared with that now in question, and 
with power to call before them for information, 
individual and documentary evidence from every 
partof the country. Although we in this coun- 
try, have no such powerful aid given us, we 
might do much good by such a plan as this here 
proposed. 

“Some weeks ago, I had some enquiries made 
of me by a gentlemen in Natchez, who informed 
me that he was one of a company formed with 
the view of shortly erecting an oil mill there; 
chiefly with a view to the making of castor oil. 
I assured him,at once, that the bean can be 
grown with profit to the planter; and promised 
to grow, next year, an acre or so. each, of the 
castor oil bean, sunflower and!Bene; also to try the 
Madia sativa, of which I have a small quantity 
of seed. I know that all these plants will do 
well here. In Illinois large quantities of the 
Palma Christi bean are grown, and the manufac- 
ture of castor oil is carried on with much profit. 
The farmers, there, so far as my recollection goes, 
found the bean a very remunerative crop. * * * 

“The Bene grows vigorously, and produces an 
abundance of seed, so, I am told, does the Madia 
sativa, although I have no knowledge of it my- 
self; the sunflower I know will do well—all of 
these yield a very large proportion of valuable 
oil. 


Tue Dovenne, Garner or Faun Burrer Pear. 
—Kenrick and Manning represent this tree as an 
outcast intolerable even to sight in New England. 
Few pears seem to succeed better in Northeastern 
Ohio. Samples of considerable age may be seen 
at Jos. Williams’, Flushing, Belmont Co., and a 
flourishing bearing tree, at Rev. C. Springer’s, 
Muskingum co. Mr. Manning sent me grafts, 
some years ago, and gave it as his opinion it 
would probably flourish here a number of years 
yet, as in his and in the opinion of Mr. Knight, 
the old varieties failed first at the north. A new 
and virgin soil may have something to do with 
the matter. This is one of the best of all pears. 

E. NICHOLS. 








Loydsville, Ohio. 
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Important Truth. 

The Cincinnati Chronicle, (a moderate partizan 
paper) expresses the following wholesome senti- | 
ment in speaking of the embarassed condition of 
Virginia and Pennsylvania, and contrasting those | 
States with New York and Massachusetts: 


‘What is the matter with those old states!— 
Both of them have frittered away half their ener- | 
gies on partizan politics. They have both of them 
neglected great interests to run after small things. 
Had Virgina statesmen employed the time they 
have devoted to making Presidents, in devising 
ways to get rid of their siaves,they would have ac- 
complished that great object; they would have de- 
veloped their resources; they would have let mind 
free, andit would have gone forth onthe moun- 








GARDEN SEEDS, 
FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE OHIO CULTIVATOR. 
13,75 (Next building south of the State House—up stairs) 
oa be making up the following assortment, the object has been to in- 
13,50 clude all the kinds ordinarliy wanted for the garden, and a!so to 
N. Orleans, 6¢ 3 bh 4.12 se 13,50 | introduce some new varieties, known to be superior to those in or- 
’ dinary use. Having beenlargeiy engaged in the business at the 
ee | East for a number of years past, the subscriber trusts his experience 
’ T T ) TET | Y | willenable him to give full satisfaction to his customers, both as to 
( OLU MBI S PRODU ( E MARKET. the kind and the quality of the seeds he may sell at 
—_ - a “ sine nn ie . All the principal kinds are now on hand, but a few ordered from 
[MARKET DAYS TUESDAYS, THUSDAYs & SATURDAYS.] m Ben, have net yet arrived, though daily expected.) 
PT hey will ali be sold in small papers, at 6} cts. each; but 
| when large quantities are wanted, many of the kinds can be had by 
weight, at reasonable prices. 


Latest Dates and Prices. | 
Boston, May 7 Flour, 4,87 Mess Pork,14,00 | 
ton, “ 9 *: DOGS o 
Baltimore ** 12 ‘<6 64,50 - 
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tains todoits mighty miracles. Soin Pennsylva- 
nia, had they established Common Schools in the 
beginning, and reared up a mass of intelligent peo- | 
ple, the State would not only have accomplished | 
the public works it has done, but accomplished | 
them at far less expense and at far more profit.— | 
Pennsylvania is industrious and her people trugal; | 
yet with all that, she has wanted that scientific 
economy and that far-seeing enterprise which 
adapts means toends and makes all resources 
profitable. There must be the mind to direct as | 
well as the labor to achieve. In time this will} 
come forth; but it might have come forth much 
earlier. 

‘*We do not mean to say, by any means, that | 
Pennsylvania has not a great number of intelli- | 
gent men; butonly that the mass are not so thor- 
oughly informed and so intellectually alive that 
the spirit of enterprise, improvement and pro- | 
gress can take that rapid flight and vigorous mo- 
tion which it has in some other states.” 

We copy the foregoing for the purpose of invi- 
ting our readers, the farmers of Ohio, to consider 
seriously and apply to their own use the import- 
ant lesson it contains. Who that has any know- 
ledge of the political history of this State for the 
past five or ten years, does not know that Onio 
too, has *‘frittered away half her energies on par- 
tizan politics.’ And unless those who are not 
yoked to the car of party, will perceive the evil, 
and speedily resolve to exert their influence to 
check it, our condition asa State will soon be no 
better than that of Pennsylvania and Virginia. 








Hon. H. L. Ettswortu we learn has resigned 
the office of Commissioner of patents, and the 
Hon. Epmonp Burk, of N.H. has been appointed 
in his place. A son of Mr. Ellsworth, from Indi- 
ana, has been appointed Charge to Sweden and 
Norway. 








ENGLISH NEWS. 
By the steamer Hibernia we have English 
dates to 19th April. The following extract is all 
we discover having reference to agriculture: 


The American Provision Market tas improved by the accounts 
which the Cambria brought home. Previonsly the market was firm, | 
but they led to an advance in the rates. Prime brands of Beef have 
realised from 70s. to 75s., and the same descriptions of Pork 59s. to 
60s. Cheese has advanced 2s. on previous quotations. The impres- 
sion is general, that the present year will witness a greatly increased 
demand for American Cheese. In American Butter there has been 
less doing, owing to the heavy arrival of Dutch Butter and other 
causes. 

The Corn trade is inanimate, and a'though the season is back- 
ward, it is found favora»le for seed sowing. ‘There is an absence of 
all speculation, and the trade merely supplies their temporary wants. 
Wheat has sustained a decline of 2d. per bushel of 70 Ibs., and 
Fiour Is. per sack of 230 Ibs. In foreign Wheat, as well as Wheat 
under lock, there are few salesto report. The accounts from the 
Grain districts represent the appearance of the Winter Wheat to be 
as favorable as could be expected. 





THE MARKETS. 
Cincinnati, May 13. Pork, nosales. Flour,City Mills, $3 75 
@ $3 80—Country, $3 62. Wheat, 75 cts.; Corn, 33; Oats, 28. 
CLEevetaNnp, May 9. Large sales of Flour were made at $4 00, 
and 400 bbis. Akron City Mills, at $4 374. Mess Pork at $12 00, 
and Prime at $8 50. 


New York, May 9. Ashes are in fair demand for shipment; 
Pots at $3 81 @ $3 87, and Pearls at $4 25. Flour, best Ohio and 
Genesee sells at $4 87 @ $5 00, and fancy brands at $5 25. There 
has been some revival of speculation in oLp Pork; sales of Mess at 
$12 62}, and Prime at $9 56. New Pork is dull—is quoted at $10 
374 and $13 37}. 

Poitapecemia Catrie Market, May 8. At market, 1000 head 
of Beef Cattle, 500 taken to New York; 280 Cows and Calves; 450 
Swine, and 1200 Sheep. 

Prices—Beeves in moderate request at $5 @ $6 for ordinary to 
prime the 100 ,—about 50 head left unso'd. 

Cows and Ca‘ves were sold at $12 @ $25. 

Swine—Sales at $5 @ $5i the 1004. 

Sheep—Prices range from $14 @ $4 each, as in quality. 








CATALOGUE. 
| GRAIN. Honey, comb, 1b, 10 « ASPARAGUS—Large German. 
Wheat, full wt., bu. 62} @ 64 strained, 12h@ 14 | Re ANS—Early China Red Eye; Early Yellow Six Weeks; Large 
‘ It. qualities, 57 ¢ 60 PoyL_tTrRy. White Kidney, or Royal Dwarf; Running—White Dutch Case 
Indian corn, 31 a 32 Purkeys, each 3% «@ 37 Knife; Large White Lima, late and tender; Large Scarlet Run- 
Oats, 20 @ 22 | .Geese, ony Wa 2! ners; Large White Runners; Speckled Cranberry, or Horticul- 
eaieaiienel on. “ 1] tural; Red Cranberry. 
Prov ISIONS. ice Lave Pm ; ~ . BEE!'—Early Blood Turnep-Rooted; Early Bassano; Long Dark 
Flour, retail, bbl.3,624 @ 3,75 : Blood, superior; French White Sugar; Mangel-Wurzel, for 
- 100 Ibs 175 ots SuNDRIEs. j cattle 
* Buckwheat, 1.25 @ 1,50 BROCCOLI—Early Purple Cape. 
Indian meal, bu. 374 


= Apples, sound. graf- 
3 ted, bu. 
¢ common, 


CAULIFLOWER—Fine Early. 


Hominy, quart, | CABBAGE—Early York; Large Early York; Early Sugar Loaf; 


Beef, hind quarter, 


a ‘ “dried, 100 a@ 1.25 | Early Battersea; Late Flat Dutch; Large Late Drumhead: Red 
100 Ibs, 2.50 43,00! posches. dried, 1.50 @ 1.75 | Dutch, for Pickling, &e. 

“ fore quarter 2,00 @ 2,50) Bo atoes ; 37 a ‘49 | CARROT—Early Horn; Long Orange; Long Yellow; Large White. 
Pork, large bogs. 315 @ 4,00) pag. tried. Ib 5k a CELERY—White Solid; New Silver Giant. 

+ small, 360 43,50) Hayton. | 450 a 5,00 | CRESS—Curled, or Peppergrass. 

Hams,country,Ib. 6 @ 7) wood. hard,cord, 1,25 @ 1,50 | CUCUMBER—Early Frame; Early Short Green; Early Green 

“ cityeured, 7 @ 7H) gay Hp "162 @ 1.75) Cluster; Long Green; Fine Long Prickly; Small Gherkin, very 
Lard, tb., ret, 64a 7 ee oa we small, for Pickles. 

_ in kegs or bbls. 54 @ 6 SEEDs. | EGG PLANT—Purple; White, ornamental. 

Venison, a Clover, bu. 3,00 a 3,25 | INDIAN CORN—Early Golden Sioux; Sweet, or Sugar. 
Butter, best, rolls, 10 a 12 Timothy, 1,50 a@ 1,75 | LE! TUCE—Early Curled Silesia; Early Cabbage; Green Ice Head; 
sp ai ° a Flax, — 7 a &8i1 Roya! Cape Head; Imperia! Cabbage. - 

“* in kegs, ie . | MUSK MELON—Large Yellow Canteloup; Skillman’s Fine Net- 
Cheese, 5 a 6} ASHES, (only in barter.) | ted; Murray’s Pine Apple; Green re the Green Citron. 
Eggs, dozen, 5 a 6 Pot, 100 Ibs., 275 a | WATER MELON—Carolina; Long Island; Black Spanish. 

Maple Sugar, fh 5 @ 6; Pearl, 3,50 @ | NASTURTIUM. 
* Molasses, gall. 50 a Scorched salts, 2,50 a 


| ONION—Large Red; Yellow Dutch; White Portugal. 

| PARSLEY—Double Curled. 

| PARSNEP—Long Dutch. 

| PEPPER—Squash, or Tomato Shaped; Long Red Cayene. 

| RADISH—Early Scarlet Short Top; Long Salon; Long White; 

| Scarlet Turnep rooted; Black Spanish, or Winter. 

| RUUBARB, or Pie Plant. 

| SALSIFY, or Vegetable Oyster. 

SPINAGE—Round Leaved. 

| SQUASH—Early Bush Sco!lop; Summer Go!den Crookneck; Win 
ter Crookneck; Valparaiso, or Cocoanut; Acorn, or California. 

} TOMATO—Large Red; Large Yellow; Small Round Red, or 

| Cherry; Cuba, or Spanish. 

| TURNEP—Early White Flat Dutch; Early Stubble; Large White 
Fiat Norfolk; White Globe; Yellow Sweedish, or Ruta Baga; 
Yellow Scotch; Yellow Malta. 











- | HERB SEEDS. 
eZ: 6 -" 5 | Sweet Basil; Bene; Caraway; Coriander; Sweet Marjoram; Sage; 
eurles 
} 


Sa‘fron; Summer Savory; Thyme; Tobacco. 
32 TIN. : FLOWER SEEDS. 

= HATCH’S SOW ING MACHINE. The assortment embraces one hundred varieties, some of them 

HE inventor of this va'ua!le machine intends visiting Columbus quite new. The seeds were raised by a personal acquaintance 

a and Cincinnati within a few days from this time, and will ex- and all ara of last year’s growth. Some more new varieties will be 

hibit one of the Machines ineoperation as soon as it can be manufac- | received in time for sowing this spring. Price of flower seeds 50 cts. 

tured. Persons desiring Machines or rights in Ohio or adjoining | per dozen papers; 6} cts each, fora less number : 
States, can address letters (post paid) to the editor of the Ohio Cul- | “_ X : 


tivator. May 15 








To Lawyers, Merchants, Mechanics, Farmers, 


ht ta m EE ORS > >, 

SWEET POTATO SETS. Public Officers, &c. 

— eb > ‘ ox AMERICAN GOVERMENTAL AGENCY 
FEW thousand Sweet Potato Plants, for sale, at 25 cents per a, 2 , 
hundred, at the residence of the subscriber, five miles north- WASHINGTON. 


east of Co!umbus, on what is ca'led the harbor road, (see our county 
map, northwest corner of southwest quarter of Mifflintp.) Good 
time for planting, from 15th May to 15th June. 

May 15 THOMAS McCOLLy. 


ERSONS in any part of the United Siates, who have busi- 
ness to transact with either Department of the Genera! Gov- 
ernment at Washington, or with any of the State Governments, or 
| Who require researches to be made in the Public Records any where 
-_ . apo ——- ——__— jin the pay ea + bh ed requests promptly attended to, by ad- 
TNT Th ‘ . ressing the undersigned. 
EXTENSIVE SALE OF IMPROVED SHORT | Extensive acquaintance throughout the Union, consequent on con- 
HORNED CATTLE. | nection with the newspaper press, with the Post Office and other 
os . . public organizations, will greatly facilitate the prosecution of inqui- 
AVING become over-siocked, I find myself under the neces- | ries and transaction of business. 
sity, for the first time, of publicly offering my cattle for sate; | Lawyers, Public Officers, Contractors, and others having business 
and that the opportunity to purchase fine anima's may be made the | arising under contracts, or under the Pension or Patent Laws—MER- 
more ese : paeae™ put in ay A agen oe ares he aed | CHANTS desiring remission of duties, &«.—MECHANICS or In- 
improved Short Horns as has never before, perhaps, been offe y | ventors requiring patents—and FARMERS having business with 
any individual! in this country, The sale will embrace about fifty | the General Land ‘Otfice—may find this agency conducive to their 
anima's, Bulls, Cows and Heifers; all, either imported, or the imme- | interest in the way of promptness and economy. Claims under 
diate descendants of those which were so, and of perfect pedigree. | treaties with the Indian nations or Foreign Governments, also at- 
Those a were L py — Nad the best stocks in England, | tended to. 
selected either by myself or my friends, Special attention will be paid to those who wish to buy or sell 
It is sometimes the practice at sa'es of this kind, where the interest | L ANDS in Virginia and ether Southern States; and inquirers, from 
involved is considerable, for the proprietor to protect himself by buy- | the North or South, are respectfully referred to the Cireular concern- 
bidders, or some other kind of management, or for the owner to stop | ing “Agricultural Improvement in the Southern States,” late! b- 
the sale if offers do not come up to his expectations or the require- | lished inthe Globe and other Journa!s, under the signiture of John 
ments of his interes'. Such practices have atendency to lessen the | 8. Skinner (Assistant Postmaster Genera!) and the undersigned. 
interest in public sales of this character, especially with those who | Satisfactory references given in any part of the United States, as 
cannot attend without considerable personal inconvenience. But in | there are few districts in which the subscriber is not personly ac- 
this case, assurances are given that no disappointment shall arise to | quainted. Charges reasonable. 
the company from either of the causes mentioned, and a good degree | J! Letters must be post-free, to insure attention; and may be 
of confidence is felt that there will be no dissatisfaction from the char- | addressed to the subscriber, either at Albany, N. Y., or Washington. 
acter of the cattle themselves. They shalt all be submitted to the | e : HENRY O’RIELLY 
company, and so!d at such prices as they choose to give, without any | JI Mr Bateham, Editor of the “Ohio Cultivator,” will forward 
covert machinery, effort, or understanding with any persons; reserv- | any orders for the aLove Agency. 
ing to vous — = op = of ~ a openly on three or four ae ——— — 
anima's, which shall first be designated. This reservation is made | , ¢ Ny 
that I may not get entirely out of the stock of some particular families | r. se PETERS & BROTHER, 
which I highly esteem, and that could not probably be replaced. HOLESALE and Retail Deaters in al! kinds of 
Py oe cay will be prepared and inserted in the May number | FAMILY GROCERIES and PROVISIONS. 
of the Cullivator. | : " J 
The sate will take place at Mount Hope, one mile south of the city — “ for i 9 Hose and poog! also, Butter, 
a aes Winn estar hems a 8 aos, Ba, Gives, tart, Tallow and Dod Fras the 
A.M. 76, I s ock, 5 eet, Buffalo. 
E. P. PRENTICE. | Property consigned to them will be promptly attended to. 
uffalo, Jan. 1845 —6m 
TTP Gentlemen from a distance, who wish to obtain stock at the ~ ais ae 20 ae ee ee Te 
above age es ty -_ mor Sot it 2 peree to — in per- | FARM FOR SALE IN ILLINOIS. 
son, are inform rat the subseriber will make purchases for those | 3 j é 1 i 
by whom he may be authorized. They can state the sum at which —— ae © eckioap. gt Bane jars Fe ager 
bids should be limited, and, if convenient, designate the animals they | ¢hoice land, half timber, half prairie; 50 acres under fence; good 
would prefer; or give such general instructions as they may deem! frame house, frame barn and stable, &e. &c. The lands can be had 
proper, under the assurance that they 4 po he o | at less than government price, and are part prairie and part timber 
A ARD, : ; 
Cu'tivator Office, MIbany, March 15, 1845. Address ISAAC HI a? P. M. Audubon, meee > 4 - 











Mt. Hope, near Albany, March 15, 1845. 





Tiinois 














